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from the Gentiles. The Deliverer had to come from
outside. But whence ?

The masses, swayed by religious rather than by national
sentiment, still kept their eyes turned towards Russia.
Old habits of thought, inherited through many genera-
tions of pious ancestors, prevailed over recent experience ;
and, while the dreadful disappointment they had received
in the Morea was not forgotten, nothing could destroy the
conviction that the Messiah was to come out of Muscovy.

Among the educated classes other opinions were
current. Literary Greeks, familiar with the radical
changes that had come over France, had emancipated
themselves from the distrust of the French which cen-
turies of ill-usage had produced in their minds, and they
clung to the idea of liberation through the aid of the
nation which was so emphatically preaching the gospel
of Liberty. Many mercantile Greeks also, mostly be-
longing to the mainland, though less affected by the
theories of French writers, were very deeply impressed
by the military exploits of the French arms, and expected
more from the political ambition of Napoleon than from
the idealism of his compatriots. Lastly, the islanders
and the inhabitants of the Morea, seeing England's
growing influence in the Mediterranean, looked to her
navy as the most probable instrument of deliverance.
Such were the three schools of Greek thought regarding
the European Powers at the beginning of the nineteenth
century. Their would-be deliverers were not less divided
in opinion about them and their dreams.

Of the Russians very little need be said at this stage.
The bulk of the Russian people knew nothing of Hellenic
aspirations, but only of Orthodox Christians suffering
under an infidel yoke. To them the problem presented
itself as a matter of Religion pure and simple. Had they